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Then, rising higher, he regards time and space, those tvvo 
abysses which it seems nothing could fill up or destroy, and 
over which hover our life and our universe. 

“ They are bul forms of our thought. There is neither Time nor Space 
they are but two grand fundamental world-enveloping appearances, Space 
and Time. These, as spun and woven for us from before Birth itself to 
clothe our celestial Me for dwelling here, and yet to blind it, lie all- 
embracing, as the universal canvas, or warp and woof, whereby all minor 
illusions in this Phantasm Existence weave and paint themselves.’’ 

“ Know of a truth that only the Time shadows have perished, or are 
perishable, that the real Being of whatever was and whatever is , ' ts even 
now and for ever.” 

“ But our work— behold, that is not abolished, that has not vanished • 
our work, behold, it remains, or the want of it remains — for endless Time-s 
and Eternities, remains ; and that is now the sole question with us for 
evermore.” 

“All true work is sacred; in all true work, were it but true hand labour 
there is something of divineness. Labour, wide as the earth has its 
summit in Heaven. 

“ 0 brother, if this is not worship, then I say the more pity for worship; 
for this is the noblest thing yet discovered under God’s sky. ’ 

“ Who art thou that complainest of thy life of toil ? Complain not. 
Look up, my wearied brother ; see thy fellow Workmen there, in God’s 
eternity ; surviving there, they alone surviving ; sacred Band of the 
Immortals, celestial Bodyguard of the Empire of Mankind. Even in the 
weak Human Memory they survive so long, as saints, as heroes, as gods; 
they alone surviving ; peopling, they alone, the unmeasured solitudes of 
ime . To thee, Heaven, though severe, is not unkind ; Heaven is kind — 
as ^ l^oble Mother ; as that Spartan Mother, saying while she gave her 
son IS s leld, With it, my son, or upon it ! ^ Thou, too, shalt return 

in onour, to thy far distant Home, in honour; doubt it not — if in 
the battle thou keep thy shield.” 


education and practical life. 

Katherine Pease. 

subject of education" iTirremarkabTT 
seems to be, even amon J th. L u 7 ^here 

education really means. Tho classes, of what that 

life are in the ordinarv n ^ school and university 

devoted to theacnIiI^f""^^T"" be 

which will, it is honed ^ accomplishments, 

in an ever-kminiiTng f’ 
expected to know most Kno’wl T school being 

ir “wMchwiii-ix 

a. eo ac,„,e ,Ha, wHcF 

shairnoM ^be marriage market. “ Dorothy 

all not learn Latin and Euclid, or stupid things like that ” 

a young mother was heard to remark the other day, .' hut 
really useful things like the piano, and modern languages” 
Alas, the early Victorian idea still with us ! ^ ’ 

i,“ education I Not nece,«arily the acquiring 
of facts, though ,t may largely proceed by their means, but 
the cultivation of the whole mental faculties. It is not 
something which is to be put into the brain from outside, but 
the strengthening of the organ itself, the exercise which shall 
make it vigorous and in full working order, fitting it to 
grapple quickly and effectively with any work to which, in 
the course of life, it may become essential to turn it. 

It is only necessary to consider the slowness and confusion 
of mind of those who never use their intellect to understand 
how this, like all other powers, can only improve with 
practice. All, for instance, who have engaged in work among 
the poor have suffered from their incapacity to disentangle 
the points of real importance in a narrative from the 
surrounding circumstances with which, in their minds, it was 
connected, and everyone has experienced the additional 
expenditure of time and energy which is necessary in giving 
orders to those who have never learned to think intelligently. 

Education may be acquired in various ways, and certainly 
not only through books. itself may be an educator; it 

is sometimes said that country children should be sent for 
holidays to the town rather than the reverse, the mere 
crossing of a crowded thoroughfare brings the nerve centres 
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V~ r>i- flo-ain at the opposite end of the social scale, no 
into play ’ ® ?i,e position of sovereign of these realms, with 
•ts'erer-^ying responsibilities, without increasing in mental 

power. especially with those of 

Assoaa^^on 

cultivated mm , g^son “to know whom was a liberal 
of , on^the other hand, nothing tends more to 

education, culture than to avoid all those 

differently from ourselves, to assume that our own 
Vtovs are so right that it is impossible to learn anything, 
Ln from those against whom we may perhaps start w.th 

some natural prejudice. , j u • 

Aeain it is notorious that much education may be acquired 

through 'Travel, by coming into contact with other races and 

with other types of civilisation. , j r 

But it is obvious that these attractive methods of mental 
development are not within the reach of all. A man s life 
may be educational, he may be a barrister or Member of 
Parliament, on the other hand he may have to sell pounds 
of tea over a counter. In every career there is much which 
may have been of benefit at first when it required an effort of 
brain to master it, such as the work of a clerk or a house- 
keeper, but which subsequently becomes largely mechanical. 
Very few persons can choose their own associates, or on y 
in a limited degree, and the restrictions to travel are still nmre 
apparent. Some men are more favourably situated t an 
others, but to all the means of acquiring education y 

are narrowed by circumstances, and we have therefore to a 
back on the indirect means of books which contain t 
accumulated experience of others. 

It becomes, then, interesting to notice the various branc es 
of a so-called liberal education and see how each tends, no 
only to give information valuable in itself, but also, and mor 
especially, to establish particular habits of mind which can 
not fail to be of service in any walk of life. It must 
however, be borne in mind that to draw hard and fast 

between these various branches is impossible, for, as a t 

lead to Rome, so nothing is more remarkable ^^gj- 

common ground on which all educated persons meet, w n. 
may happen to be their particular line of work. 

Science, however, we may say especially 
powers of observation, and is, in its elementary 
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"ed are 

rrffi s^ronnd them. Not Ion? acm 

Toln “g"uT,hr"'^‘"* ‘7 Woolwich district issued an order 

char^^a non-commissioned officer in 

that ft ^ "ever observed 

that they are there, ‘ I did not see,' is habitually to be re 

garded as a confession of incapacity.” The habit of repro- 
ducing accurately what we have seen goes hand in hand v^h 
such training. We practise, it may be on trees and butterflies, 
but we find, in after life, that it is the educated member who is 
sent to inspect the new house on behalf of the family, and who 
will produce a plan of the rooms in half the time that the 
remainder would have spent in wandering aimlessly over the 
building. It must be remembered, however, that something 
more is needed than indiscriminate powers of observation. 
Time and brain power are limited in us all, and, as has been 
pointed out by one writer, there is no particular object in 
knowing with which foot we start to walk, nor, unless we are 
blind, how many steps there are to our bedroom, to attempt 
to observe every fact around us is to leave ourselves without 
any place for methodical arrangement or deduction. Now 
in teaching science we can train a pupil not only to observe, 
but to observe with a definite end in view; in one set of walks 
vve notice the trees, in another the geological formations, we 
may even include sociology, and see what we can find out 
by looking at the houses, lands and so forth, of the habits 
of existence of those around us. In addition to observation 
science should also be made to teach accurate deduction, the 
painstaking collection of data, before an opinion is ventured 
upon. There are few things, as has been remarked by 
Sir Joshua Fitch, so characteristic of want of education 
as sweeping assumptions from insufficient premises — “All 
foreigners are dirty,” because one whom we happened to know 
was not very clean. “All examinations are failures,” because 
one who attained high honours has not succeeded in after life. 

The powers of reasoning are again cultivated, and in a 
simplest manner possible, by Mathematics, where two and two 
cannot do otherwise than make four. The problems with 
which we have to deal in after life are frequently compli- 
cated by the uncertainty of the factors which compose 
them, a merchant cannot be sure whether his business will 
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repay an increased outlay of capital, but Rule of Three 
should have taught him, as a foundation, the simple and 
unvarying order of proportion, while the logical habit of 
mind instilled by a thoughtful study of Euclid can never be 
lost. In old days education was concerned less with this 
faculty of reason than with that of memory, which as a matter 
of fact comes much more easily to most children, and is of 
comparatively little value, except, perhaps, to actors or to 
reciters. A boy, as has been pointed out by Mr. Tarver 
will always try to remember whether he has already had a 
similar Latin sentence to construe rather than take the 
trouble to use his powers of thought, and there are instances 
ot men who have found it easier to learn whole books of 
Euclid by heart rather than to understand the problems they 
contain. Some passages of poetry or prose may well be learnt 
by heart for the sake of the appreciation of literature and 
language which they give, but it is very doubtful if the 
retentive power of the memory can be greatly increased. 
What is, therefore, of primary importance is first to cultivate 
the powers of reason and thought and then to teach method 
and arrangement : the habit of making concise and definite 
written notes of every subject which has once been mastered, 
so that it becomes possible to know where to turn for reference 
to details which cannot possibly be borne in mind. 

The educational advantage derived simply from the 
knowledge of one or more Foreign Languages^ as such, is 
open to discussion. It is possible to be able to speak in 
many tongues and have nothing worth saying in any of 
them, and probably the chief use of learning these con- 
versationally is the acquaintance with foreign thought which 
Aey open up to us. lo study any language, on the other 
and, from a grammatical point of view is a very valuable 
brain exercise; a knowledge of Greek and Latin not only 
introduces us to literature, which is essential to all real 
cu tivation, but also provides a most valuable training, 
atm more especially, through the very difficulties which they 
present and the consequent effort required for their mastery. 

ans ation from a foreign tongue helps us, again, in the 
application of words, and consequently in the use of our 
wn anguage. The difficulty which even the nominally 
e ucated have in expressing themselves is a matter of 
ns ant remark. “ I wish my tradesman to let me have 
cne goods 1 have ordered on Tuesday, and if .so he must 
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send them here hut 

how soon they 'will be finisher’ancTr' n” '" 
address. How am I to mil v,' u- another 

one of the conundrums wWob e'™!, '* ^Ws is 

difficulty even to the modern woLr“J’„'tWs'"'“*"' 
essay writing is of dirprt c , ^ connection all 
subject of hfetory! on to the 

There are few. 1 truer ,.rFcv 

that -bygones should be 'begone?' but'V"’’ 

those in early vears Nr “>™'ageously taught to 

P^r>;‘d4%r“ 

Ire ZTZf 'T Orange, w! 

are told, began by being interested in the personages of 

the study of his compeers, and this is true of many of his 
type of mind. All children are naturally bigoted and the little 
Radical who inquired, “Are there any Conservatives in 
heaven, Mother?” was but a type of his kind. No one can 
be properly taught the story of the Puritan Revolution, to 
take a well-known instance, without learning to enter into 
the differing points of view of two such opposite characters 
as Charles I. and Oliver Cromwell, and all true sympathy 
brings with it width and understanding, thus we are led 
on to discover that different lines and divergent modes of 
government suit varying times and nationalities, that, as 
what is desirable under Edward VII. would not have been 
so under King Alfred, so what is right for England is not 
necessarily wise for India or her subject provinces. Our 
imagination, again, is stimulated as we trace the great 
stream of history to know that the things which are hidden 


are not less real than those which lie on the surface. “ It is,” 
it has been said, “ the mark of a statesman to hear the voice 
of those who are silent,” and how often vve notice, in some, 
for instance, charitable agitation, that the interests of 
thousands of the deserving are in danger of being sacrificed 
to the dramatic sufferings of the few. 

Then again, there is in history a new field for the powers 
of reason. In mathematics and science we deal, as has 
been seen, with ascertained facts, in history we are brought in 
contact with the uncertain elements of human life. Take, for 
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instance, the foreign situat.on under E >rabeth ,he hand 
to mouth policy of a woman tn a great difficulty " What 
(actors has she to bear in mmd ? France and Spain are 
loaning to overwhelm her. but are each held back by 
iealousy of the other t both have rebel subjects at home, 
whom Elizabeth cannot allow to be conquered, but neither 
must they prove victorious lest her own subjects may be 
encouraged to revolt; above all, France must not obtain a 
footing in the Netherlands. Thus her action is swayed by 
the due preponderance to be attached at the moment to these 
or other varying considerations. “ What waste of time,” 
says the utilitarian, “ to study affairs of three hundred years 
ago,” but, turn for a moment to practical life. It is proposed 
to move from the town to the country. What are the relative 
advantages of the course ? The rent is less, but there is the 
cost of a season ticket to town for the head of the house 
There will not be so much entertaining, but it will be 
necessary to keep a trap, and the education of the children 
will be a difficulty. The uneducated flounder round and 
round in a mental fog, but the trained mind weighs proba- 
bilities and certainties, and comes to a definite decision, for 
he or she has practised on the difficulties of Queen Elizabeth. 

If this view of education be then taken, that it is not merely 
the acquiring of knowledge but the cultivation of the whole 
working power of the brain, it must be an advantage to all ; 
an intelligent worker is a better worker, whether he be plough 
boy or prime minister. The Bishop of Hereford, speaking 
recently, drew attention to the fact that Danish butter was 
consumed in Herefordshire, not because that county was 
unsuited to dairy farming, but because the better education 
of the Danes enabled them to adapt themselves to fresh 
agricultural conditions. There is no fear, as is sometimes 
argued, that such education will leave us no practical 
workers, it does not, and cannot, alter the whole characteristics. 
Those who are unsuited to manual labour will in any case 
be discontented, and to these it gives the chance to rise, but 
it is only necessary to consider how many young men, who 
have received a first-class public school and university 
training, elect life and work in the colonies, or end their 
lives as simply country squires, to understand that the 
majority of mankind do not wish to embark on purely brain 
work and never will. Is it indeed the board schools which 
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have spoilt the servant class ? or is it only that we grudee 
o our domestms the greater luxury, leisuVe and power of 
locomotion which increase in the means of living has^rought 
to ourselves and have thus placed such domestic service in 
unfavourable competition with other means of livelihood ? 

It IS obvious too that the reasoning which applies to the 
lower orders will apply to women also. No amount of 
education can destroy the ordinary bent of a woman’s mind 
which is the fulfilment of her inherited destiny, but life 
cannot be lived on emotion alone, and few things are more 
sad than the old age, more especially if she remain single, 
of one whose youth has been spent in acquiring no interests 
for the future. The housekeeping of the educated woman 
can be not only quicker, but better done than she who has 
been never trained to think, and perhaps it is not too much to 
hope that she may be even able to enter into the mysteries 
of the drainage and water system of her own abode. It 
is possible that to some of naturally wider tastes, though 
by no means to all, the time spent on details of house 
and dress is greater drudgery than it is to those who have 
no other interests ; but while there are many stones for 
such, how many should there be for the women who find the 
mental cultivation necessary to keep them in touch with 
their husband and children such drudgery that they do not 
even attempt it ? The remedy surely lies in a true education 
which includes self-discipline and thoroughness, and thus 
succeeds in curing the defect, without eradicating the quality. 

Education, then, which consists in training and keeping 
bright the whole faculties, in quickening powers of observa- 
tion, and in giving wider sympathies with characters and 
circumstances which differ from our own, can, it is clear, 
never cease, but must continue through all stages of life; and 
who can stand in more continual need of it than those who are 
placed in the very difficult position of parents r It is a common 
complaint that the young will not take advice ; is not the 
reason that the advice is often out of date ? Experience, like 
chemists’ drugs, may grow stale with keeping, thus it is no 
longer fast for a woman to skate, nor to ride in a hansom, 
nor is it impossible to be in trade and a genUeman ; the true 
guide of youth must therefore learn to discriminate between 
unchanging essentials and changing conventionalizes^ All 
the difficulties between parents and children, the head of an 
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important educational establishment once said~to~~th^ ^ ’ 

“are the fault of the parents, who try to force the chi]/ 
ways which may have been right for themselves, but*^^” 
necessarily right for the young.” How do paren^*^^ 
prepare to meet this situation which, as their child 
older, cannot fail to strain every power of tact and^^^ 

After marriage, having acquired their own settlemen/^^'*”” ' 
they subside too often into a routine existence and 
sheer gratification of their own tastes, they become ' ^ 
in the business, the pleasures, it may be even in the^”^^^^^*^ 
thropy of every-day life; they find no time to read 
a social disposition they do not trouble to make ne/ f 
and when the time comes as their children grow up 
new ideas and problems, they themselves are older ^th^^ 
habit of mind has grown rusty, and new effort I 
|t„d grief I, is not contended that everything shS 
be sacrificed to the rising generation ; as not foiig “ 'o 
e older lives took alt as their due as a simple niaUer of 
course living too often like vampires on the younr so' 
now there IS on some hands a reaction arising, in a maiiner 
which tends to selfishness and want of mental Hi!^ i 
on the part of youth. As in all other re7a:ionii>^ 
should be give-and-take and mutual consideration- bm 

opiXns*;: b^'f -d ou 

r r; “ htr^jr^-^-^raTw^if "r 

we have much tn r ® ^ ^ ® experience ; that 

literature or in actuaHife aT ^°^ers, whether through 

It is possihlp tr. well as something to teach them. 

allowing ourselvef /o^/ others all our days, 
end by having nothing tTo^TthT 

worthy of their acceptance ^ around us which is 

education is the^greftest^t?^^- 

satisfy no mortal beine- • h existence— it will, of itself, 

that because character answer to argue 

may be stronger factors simple human affection 

we can rightly io-norp Dv world’s history, therefore 

training of those powers others the right 

the most potent tools we n thought which are 

of great issues, but also only for the enterprise 

of every-day life. ^ocomplishment of the work 
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the Buckinghamshire Quakers. 

By May Rowland Brown. 

(Continued from page 248.^ 

I- 

^ quick intuition she saw he was a man 
ose heart was distracted by the vanities of the religious 
professors of the time. Their unsatisfied hearts were dfawn 
ogether, and Mary longed to comfort him. This secret wish 
was the cause of the redoubled earnestness in the desire for a 
clearer revelation. 

Ultimately they married, and about that time they heard of 
the Quakers. Mary had seen a book by George Fox, on 
“ Plain Speaking,” which she candidly acknowledged she 
thought ridiculous. She desired, however, to know more of 
them, and she thought if she could hear them pray she would 
be able to tell “ whether they were of the Lord or not.” 
One day a man who had seen the couple at some of the 
meetings, rode by them in the Park, stopped, spoke to 
them about the pride of wearing gay apparel, etc. Frank 
Mary Pennington scoffed, but the slight arrow sank deep, 
and worked no poison but a wonder of new life. 

It was no easy matter to Mary to give up her inclinations 
and the fashions and customs of the period that the searching 
ray of the Light of the World convinced her were wrong. 
“ Terrible was the Lord,” is her expression. 

During these mental struggles she does not appear to have 
maintained any intercourse with the Friends, but gradually 
the longing came to join their body. Isaac Pennington’s 
father was very opposed to this, and the letters that passed 
between him and his son are interesting, as they reveal the 
younger Isaac’s courage in plain speaking, and the gentle 
endeavour of his affectionate persuasions. 
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